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The Doctrine of the Personal 
Redeemer in Gnosticism 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan, writing in the 
Hibbert Journal for October on "The 
Gnostic Redeemer," concludes that the 
figure of the personal Redeemer which 
belonged to gnostic thought was not an 
original part of the Hellenistic theology 
but was originally the idea of primitive 
Christianity. He counts it intelligible that 
men brought up in the conceptions of 
Hellenistic theology and coming into con- 
tact with the Christian doctrine might 
easily combine all the gnostic ideas with 
the doctrine of a human personal Redeemer, 
and so come to share with the primitive 
church the idea of a Divine One taking 
upon himself for the love of men the form 
of a servant, coming into the sphere of 
darkness in order to redeem humanity. 
The nearest pagan parallel to the Chris- 
tian idea of a redeemer he thinks was to be 
found in the old myth of Prometheus and 
in the Indian idea that Krishna becomes 
reincarnate in each successive age to save 
the failing cause of righteousness. The 
Gnostic worked out his conception of the 
Savior with a large borrowing from Hellenis- 
tic theology, but the central point of devo- 
tion to One who embodied a supreme act of 
divine love and voluntary humiliation has 
no Hellenistic parallel. The doctrine is 
one of those in which the victory of Chris- 
tianity over paganism may be seen. 

Eschatology and the Teaching 
of Jesus 

In the Expositor for November, Rev. 
C. W. Emmet deals with this much 
discussed problem as to whether the ethics 
of Jesus is an ethics fitted to the idea of a 
brief interval before the Parousia, or fitted 
to an indefinitely extended developmental 
period. The theory that Jesus' ethics is 



an Interimsethik, which has been promul- 
gated by Schweitzer in Germany, he regards 
as an unwarranted one. He holds that 
there is no real evidence in the gospels for 
such a view. Where the eschatological 
motive is emphasized, the teaching is not 
colored by it in such a way as to make the 
teaching of transient value. The objec- 
tionable theory represents Jesus as willingly 
laying stress on the self-centered desire 
of the individual for his own salvation and 
as caring little or nothing for the effect 
of good actions on others and the world as 
a whole. We cannot indeed, he says, 
exclude from ethics the thought of reward, 
but it is psychologically false to regard it 
as the primary and generally realized 
motive of the life of self-sacrifice. 

The Christian Messianic Hope 

Professor Nairne, of King's College, 
London, contributes to the Interpreter for 
October an article on "The Transformation 
of the Messianic Hope by Our Lord and 
His Apostles." He considers carefully the 
interpretation of the matter that Schweitzer 
gives, and with more sympathy than the 
book has commonly received. In the 
apocalyptic hope, he says, there were two 
strains: one extravagant, national, material; 
the other mystical. Jesus and his apostles 
renounced the former; but the latter, in 
spite of all the changes and chances of 
development, persists throughout the New 
Testament. Thus it is that the faith has 
been able to live henceforth in the midst 
of ordered progress and to direct it; but 
the apocalyptic impulse, primitive and 
unexhausted, lifts it to its height in seasons 
of extremity, when the accumulations of 
prudence fail, and civilization breaks up. 

What Were the Churches of Galatia? 

Professor W. M. Ramsay, who for 
twenty years has been maintaining the 
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South Galatian hypothesis and has written 
extensively as to the location of the churches 
addressed in Paul's Galatian letter, is giving 
a resume' of his opinion in a series of articles 
in the Expository Times. In the November 
issue he says that the general question has 
narrowed itself down to this: Were the 
churches of Galatia to which Paul wrote, 
and which he mentioned as an example and 
model to the Corinthians, the four churches 
in South Galatia which were converted 
and organized on his first journey, or were 
they certain other churches in the territory 
of the three Gaulish tribes who dwelt 
around Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium? 
The latter cities were in what we call 
North Galatia, and if Paul founded Chris- 
tian churches in this region, either no men- 
tion is made of the fact in the Book of Acts, 
or it is but briefly alluded to in Acts 16:6. 
Dr. Ramsay adheres to his former opinion 
that Paul did not go to this North Galatian 
district. The establishment of a new 
church was a matter which needed time, 
teaching and training of officials, proper 
organization, etc. He thinks we are not 
justified by anything recorded in Acts in 
believing that the founding of such churches 
in North Galatia could or would have been 
accomplished upon a brief journey into the 
region. In regard to the district of Pisidia, 
he holds that the best authorities, Luke 
and Strabo, testified that the Pisidian 
Antioch was not in Pisidia but in Phrygia. 
Acts 13:14 — 14:24 describes a large dis- 
trict containing three regions; of these 
regions Pisidia was twice traversed, but in 
it no churches were founded. In each of 
the other two regions churches were founded, 
namely, at Antioch, and at Iconium and 
Derbe. 

The Social Origin of Theology 

Shailer Mathews, in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, asserts that theological 
reconstruction is commonly said to wait 
upon philosophy. While there is much 



truth in such a belief, a study of creative 
periods in theology will show that its fun- 
damental doctrines and systems are only 
incidentally the outcome of philosophy. 
Theology deals primarily with experience 
and experience is far more extensive than 
rational processes. Theology arises when 
men undertake to organize their religious 
experience, beliefs, and customs in harmony 
with other elements of experience. The 
organizing principle is all but invariably 
dramatic, a presupposition born of social 
experience which the community producing 
the theology has unconsciously accepted as 
a basis of social activity and the standard 
of social values. Most frequently such an 
organizing principle is that already opera- 
tive in the state. A second, or apologetic, 
period begins when men undertake to de- 
fend their right to hold religious belief by 
means of appropriating current elements of 
culture. The creative and the apologetic 
stages of theology are indispensable, but 
the former is primarily social, the latter 
philosophical. The original dramatic ele- 
ment in theology the paper holds is Jewish 
messianism. 

Hinduism in the West 

An interesting estimate of the "Pros- 
pects of Hinduism in the West" is found in 
an article of that title in the November num- 
ber of the Hindustan Review. The author, 
J. S. Rao, is evidently greatly in sympathy 
with Hinduism. The fact that Hindu 
missionaries recently began operations in 
Europe and America appears to have in- 
spired the article. The author takes as his 
major premise the alleged fact that Chris- 
tianity is showing signs of disintegration, 
and bases his conclusion on statements 
quoted from various sources to the effect 
that the Christian doctrine of hell is no 
longer generally held. A doctrine of hell, 
or, more specifically, of future punishment, 
is, according to him, absolutely necessary to 
religion. If the hell of Christianity is dis- 
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appearing, and with it Christianity itself, 
what, he implies, is more reasonable than to 
suppose that Hinduism, with its doctrine of 
unlimited incarnations, will take its place ? 
This doctrine will supply the demand for 
that punishment without which religion 
cannot exist. 

Hinduism, according to him, has another 
feature which will appeal greatly to the west- 
ern mind "if it is presented judiciously." 
This feature is the doctrine of divine incar- 
nation. It is not entirely strange to Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch as it is held of Christ, and 
for that reason will be more readily accepted. 
The Hindu belief on the subject is superior 
to the Christian, in that in Christianity the 
divine incarnation applies to Christ only, 
whereas in Hinduism it is possible of attain- 
ment by every individual. 

"Jesus the Rabbi" 

Such is the title of an article by Lester 
Reddin, B.D., in the October Biblotheca 
Sacra, which deals with the Master's work 
as a religious teacher. Without credentials 
and in face of the opposition of the profes- 
sional teachers of the day, he compelled 
recognition by his personality, method, and 
the content of his teaching. The content 
of his message is treated under two heads, 
ethics and religion. His religious message 
is discussed under the topics, "God," 
"Himself," and "The Kingdom." 

The Infinite and the Finite 
Onee More 

"The Essence of Religion" is the title of 
an article by Bertrand Russell in the Hibbert 
Journal for October. The "essence" is de- 
fined as "the subordination of the finite part 
of our life to the infinite." The finite or 
animal in man "is good or bad solely as it 
helps or hinders the divine in its search for 
union with the world. In union with the 
world the soul finds freedom. There are 
three kinds of union: union in thought, 



union in feeling, union in will" .... 
"knowledge," "love," "service." "There 
are three kinds of disunion: error, hatred, 
strife." 

Bergson and Pessimism 

That Bergson's elimination of the spatial 
concept tends to force the mind to accept a 
pessimistic point of view is the conclusion of 
J. W. Scott, University of Glasgow, in an 
article, "The Pessimism of Bergson," in the 
October Hibbert Journal. 

Bergson [he states] gives the inquiring mind 
a fundamentally pessimistic lead, when he offers 
refuge from the mathematical version of the 
world in an intuition out of which "space" or 
externality has been driven. It is the fate and 
the glory of human life to be a restless search 
for rest. If the distinction between self and the 
real which it would find is obliterated, then it is 
the rest of annihilation that we are all after. 
And this is pessimism. 

The Outlook for Reformed Judaism 
in England 

In the Hibbert Journal for October, M. J. 
Landa, writing on "The Future of Judaism 
in England," points out the fact that the 
orthodox Jewish church, while called upon 
in that country to face the problem brought 
about by the Modernist movement, need 
not be greatly alarmed over the situation. 
The writer states that England has three 
reformed synagogues, one in London, one in 
Manchester, and one in Bradford, none of 
which is flourishing or prosperous. They 
are composed of that element in Judaism 
which desired a modification of ritual and a 
revision of the prayer-book. According to 
the writer, it is doubtful if the schism will 
progress farther. Those who seceded will 
drift still farther away from the old faith — 
out of it entirely perhaps by the avenue of 
intermarriage. The others will remain 
within the orthodox fold and observe as 
much of the ancient faith as suits them. 



